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ACT THE THIRD. 

Scene as before. 

Antonio 
{discovered, looking at his picture). 
It only wants the varnish now. The veil 
Is too transparent yet. Oh, that I might 
Withdraw this from the gaze of all the world ! 
The other picture is not half so good- 
It is not surely honest to accept 
So large a sum for such inferior work ? 
But yet his lordship chose it for himself, 
And named the price without a word from me. 
I told him at the time it was too much. 

{takes -up his brush.) 
Now will I paint a little hyacinth 
Into the grass. When lovely maidens die, 
Men scatter simple flowers upon their tombs. 
My hope, that was so lovely— it is dead. 
So then, in tribute of a sad farewell, 
I'll plant one flower, — and then — —How shall 

I live 
"When I can paint" no longer ? It has grown 
As needful to me now, as life itself. 
"Well, I will toil the whole long week-days 

through 
For wife and child, — ay, with my hands I'll 

toil J 
But Sunday morning still shall be my own. 
Yes, then shall Iris, blooming as of yore, 
.With her aerial bow of sevenfold hues, 
Descend to greet me at the early dawn. 
Then will I draw, and colour, and invent 
For mine own pastime. Any way it is 
A blameless pleasure. In my home I'll hang 
The little pictures. They at least will serve 
To decorate the walls. Maria loves them, 
So does my little boy ; and when I die, 
And some stray pilgrim, wandering here, shall 

see 
The rich-hued canvas hanging on the walls, 
The sight will touch him; — all ate not so hard 
As this great Angelo — and he will say, 
High aspirations had this man at least, 
And loved his art in pure sincerity. 

Julio Romano 
{enters, hit keeps at some distance, contemplat- 
ing Antonio unobserved) . 
There sits the Muse's favourite ! He paints 
Another picture, which will wrap the world 
Once more in wonder. How I long to know 
A man of powers so noble ! Hold awhile ! 
Let me enjoy my pleasure in long draughts \ 
Am I awake ? Is this not fancy's dream ? 
I little thought, in coming to Correggio, 
That I should find a second Raphael here. 
Oh, Marvellous! most strange and marvellous ! 
In our great cities we erect great schools, 
Our princes aid ambition, industry, 
Our youth is moulded on the choicest models, 
From very infancy our hearts are train'd; — 
Then comes some glorious opportunity 
To exercise the art, so thoroughly learn'd, 
And what do we approve ourselves, we scholars ? 
Why scholars, — good, apt scholars certainly, 
But genius is net to be foster'd so. 
It blooms not in the hothouse ; — all the warmth 
And nursing care of artificial aid 
Develop not the fruit that charms the world. 
In the wild wood, untended, it must grow, 
■A seedling scatter'd by the winds of chance, 
Ripening by chance, a forest miracle, 
And ere we wot of it, and while we gaze 
In hopeless awe on what the Past has left, 
And think that Genius is for ever flown, 
Lo, there it stands again before our eyes, 



And we, — we look, and are again amazed ! 
Strange, that a Bethlehem so oft gives birth 
To the Divine ; that the benignant angel, 
Who bringeth light and joy into the world, 
So oft should find his cradle in a manger ! 

(Approaches Antonio, and contemplates his 
worls.) 

Antonio. 
Stand there, thou little azure hyacinth ! 
Thy violet paleness is the type of death. 

Julio 
[again retiring, and looking at Antonio). 
He wears the aspect of his pictures, — gentle, 
Genial, and full of feeling; but that air 
Of sadness is a stranger to his works : 
The full warm bloom, which glows so richly 

there, 
Spreads not its tints upon his delicate cheek. 

Antonio. 
Another traveller here ! A stranger, too ! 

{They exchange salutations.') 

Julio. 
Your pardon, signor, if perchance I now 
Disturb you ! But I could not leave this place, 
Till I had paid my homage to the artist, 
Whose genius is its crowning ornament. 

Antonio. 
Alas ! dear God, then will you only know 
A man dejected, poor, and sore distraught ! 

Julio. 
How ! This so glowing sun glad others merely, 
And have no warmth nor radiance for itself? 

Antonio. 
Good sir, your words are kind, you cannot mean 
To mock me ; but you wound me to the quick, 
Although you think it not. A sun! 

[Lays his hand on his breast.) 

Did you but know 
What an abyss is here, how dark, how dark ! 
Not one poor star to gleam from out my night. 

Julio {with animations) ■• 
Nay, from your * Night' a quenchless glory 

beams, 
That with a halo of immortal light 
Shall one day crown your head. How are you 

call'd? 

Antonio. 
Antonio Allegti is my name. 

Julio (musing.) 
Antonio Allegri, of Correggio ! 
How can that name sound strangely on mine 

ear, 
Which soon shall vibrate far on every tongue ? 
I have beheld your 'Night,' Antonio, 
There in the church. You wish'd to represent, 
And you have wrought a miracle ! The light 
Pierces the murky night of earthly life, 
And glads the shepherds. Of these shepherds I 
Am one. You see me stand before you, still 
In wonder lost, and comprehending not 
The sight miraculous which now I see, 
Holding my- hands before mine eyes, iu doubt, 
If what I look upon be^not delusion. 

Antonio. 
Alas ! 'tis all too much delusion, sir ! 
Your heart is noble j you are fond of art ; 
But let me say, without offence, you are 
No better judge of it than I myself. 

Julio. 
You speak in riddles, good Antonio. 

Antonio. 
For long I've been a riddle to myself. 

Julio. ~ 
You are a marvel to me every way ; 
Grown to perfection, with no hand to guide, 
Yet to the world so little known the while, 
So little knowing, too, your proper worth ! 



Antonio. 
What think you: of this picture, may I ask ? 

JtTLIO. 
How poor are words to utter what I feel ! 
If I say ' beautiful, 1 what have I said ? ; 
Till now I deem'd the Raphaelesque Madonna 
The one sole peerless mother of our Lord ; ' 
I could not picture her in other guise. 
Here she is different, quite, quite different, 
And yet Maria, too ! More the sweet wife*: 
The mother, than the glorious queen of heaven. 
Raphael has raised to heaven what was of 

earth, 
You draw the heavenly downwards from, the 

skies, 

To, marry with a form of earthly mould. 

Antonio. ■-,-■■■ ■-}'- 
And do you see no fault, then, in the picture? 

Julio. 
Fault! Where bo much has been achieved, 

there's none. 
Who would, 'mid such exuberance of power. 
Complain, because perchance not all is there? 

Antonio. 
And what, what is not there ? 
Julio: 

All that can make 
The work a glorious masterpiece is -there ! 
It lives and breathes an atmosphere divine! 
Fine in conception, full of pregnant thought, 
Handled with patience, sentiment, and fire ; 
What ask we more ? 

Antonio. 

Your panegyric done. 
Now tell me of the faults ! 

Julio. t . 

Your genius 
Has nowhere fail'd. Even where your hand has 

stray'd, ■'-'-. > 

Where" memory's fleeting forms have, shpp'd 

your gcasp, 
You, by your force, expression, sentiment, , 
Conception, to the faults have given a charm, 
Which is indeed peculiarly your own. ' *.*' 
In this, too, you resemble Raphael ! ' '. 

Antosio. ( •■:'. >)- 

Tell me, good signor, where my hand ;has 

stray'd? 
You cannot think what happiness you give, 
In pointing out my faults. • '. ^ 

Julio. 

1 Well then, belike, - 
The mere anatomist mighty here and there, i 
Find some defects of drawing in your picture. 

Antonio.' v 

For instance ? . ( . ' 

Julio. 
The foreshortening of this arm 
Is not quite accurate. The boy's leg, too, w 
Is, to my thought, a trifle all too plump, 
And wants a firmer outline. You are fond. 
Of soft and round contours, and thence it comes, 
You strive to shun all straight and rigid lines. 

. Antonio. 

Once more, once more, and then I. breathe 

again! ...... 

How does it strike you, — the Madonna's smile? 
The infant's too ? ■■'.....'. 

Julio. ■* >■' : ■■■&'■ 

Uncommon, but most lovely. 
Antonio. . 
Not mawkish, simpering, o'ercloy'd with sweet* 
ness? 

Jul_io. 
So have I seen in dreams the angels smile. 
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Antonio. 
Ah, God, and so, too, has it been with me ! 

Julio (smiles.) 
And do you grieve to have succeeded, then ? 

Antonio. 
I grieve, because I've gone so far astray. 

Julio. ' 
Again you speak in riddles. 
Antonio. 
Oh, signor, 
You've voiced the inmost feelings of my soul ; 
It comforts ma to think that there be men, 
Besides myself, — sound-hearted, thoughtful 

men, 
Who in the self-same wise can go astray ! 
What more surprises me, is the true judgment 
You have pronounced on my deficiencies. 
Therein you err not; you have only shaped it 
In mild and kindly terms ; and, sooth to say, 
Your words, so just, so sensible, had brought 
Unbounded joy, but that I knew too well, — 
Alas ! I've only lately come to know it — 
That all I do is valueless and vain. 

Julio. 
Who can have told you that ? 

AWTONIO. 

The greatest artist 
Of this our time, it may be, of all times. 

Julio. 
How ! Michael Ahgelo ! 

Antonio. 

'Twas even he! 
Julio. 
I guess' d as much ; that' broken wheel, I see, 
Within his brain is spinning madly still. 

Antonio. 
-I knew not who he was, and thoughtlessly 
Offended him. The owner of that house, 
A strange, mad knave, who bears me no good 

will, 
Came up and told me, that his guest, who sat 
At yonder table, drinking, was a dyer, — 
A coarse-tongued churl, who had insulted him, 
One who knew nothing, yet would dogmatise 
On all thing3. So I own, I met him not 
With that respect which is his righteous due. 
He. spoke to me in caustic surly tone, 
And I made answer to him scoffingly, 
Whereon he grew incensed, and called me 

'bungler !' 
Abject and base, and said, though I might have 
An eye for colour, and its gaudy hues, 
I never should be able to achieve 
True beauty and true grandeur. 

Julio (with animation.) 

There he is right ! 
Achieve you never will — you have achieved, 
Ay, even beyond the Sistine chapel's self. 

Antonio 
(makes a deprecating gesture with, his hand.) 
Ah, dear signor 1 

Julio. 
I see you think I speak 
As blind men speak of colors. 'Tis not so. 
I am no Angelo, no Michael I, 
But a mere mortal man, yet I'm a Roman ; 
No Czesar truly, yet a Julius. 
I too have Iearn'd to know what painting is. 
The mighty Raphael Sanzio was my master, 
His lofty spirit hovers o'er me still, 
And I on such a theme may claim to speak. 

Ahtonio. 
heavens ! you, you are Julio Romano ? 
Julio. 



Antonio. 
You Julio Romano ! Can it be ? 
The famous painter? Raphael's favourite? 

Julio. 
I was so. 

Antonio. 
And you tell me, I am no bungler ? 

Julio. 
I tell you, that since Raphael parted hence, 
Our country has no greater painter known 
Than you, Antonio Allegri of Correggio ! 

Antonio [sits down.) 
Your pardon, gentle signor I My brain reels ! 
Your words have stunn'd me with a wild sur- 
prise, 
And in the maze I cannot see my way. 
All my existencej like an unknown brook, 
Has flow'd along in shadow until now. 
As little did I dream I could be great, 
As that my powers were bent on hopeless aims. 
All simply trusting to the Muse and fate, 
I went on painting, and my labour throve. 
Now— in the course of one brief day— have two 
Of art's most famous masters sought my home. 
One strikes me down into the nether dust, 
The other lifts me up beyond the clouds. 
What shall I think ? Is this a dream, or no ? 

Julio. 
And if that one should say, as I have said, 

What then ? 



How ! Michael Ahgelo ? Think you, 
That he would ever r 

Julio. 

'Tis his way to do 
What no one dreams of. His impetuous spirit 

Is less of God than Titan, aud his greatness 
Resembles that of the primeval world. 
Grace is not in his nature. The younger Amor 
Fires not his heart for individual objects, 
But the old Eros in his bosom folds 
The universe with arms of giant grasp ; . 
No winged urchin, but a youth full grown, 
All life and vigour. I will speak to him. 
Rest thee at ease ; I understand his ways j 
The Titan has a human heart. Like Chronos, 
His children still are of majestic growth, 
But-tbere is nought of cannibal in him. 
He rather, like Prometheus, snatcheth fire 
From heaven, to animate earth's common clay. 
Let but the storm blow o'er, Antonio, 
And he too will do justice to your work. 
I see him coming.' Go into the house. 

Antonio. 
I know not what to think, or what believe. 

[Exit. 

Michael (enters). 
Now we may start. 

Julio. 

Alas ! not yet, my friend j 
A greater carriage wheel is broken now, 
That must be mended ere we stir a foot. 

Michael. 
What do you mean by that? 
Julio. 

Just what I say. 
You've not forgot the pretty water-mill, - 
Erected lately down the river there ? 
If I err not, the model for that mill 
Was by yourself improved in Florence once. 

Michael. 
A goodly work ! 

Julio. 
Now listen, and be wroth ! 
A man of rank, for lack of else to do, 



Stopp'd, just as we did, to inspect the mill, 
And for his sport would have it set to work. 
But as the miller was not cap in hand, 
Our noble's haughty blood boils up amain, 
And with his sword he hacks and hews the 

works, 
Just-where the maker's cunning hand had 

link'd . 
The cogs and rivets with the nicest skill. 
This done, he mounts his horse, and rides away. 
The mill is stopp'd, the miller in despair. 

Michael. 
This miller must be righted- I will have 

One of our carriage horses saddled straight, 
And down to see him ! He must have amends. 
Could I but light on that same churl, full soon 
I'd clip the wings of his high mightiness ! 

Julio. 
'Twere well indeed, methinks, if you could clip 
The haughty wings of overbearing pride. 

Michael. 
What do you mean ?. 

Julio. 
You're fond of poetry, 
Have written sonnets, fashioned rhymes your- 
self. 
Forgive me, then, for thus addressing you 
In allegoric phrase ; the naked truth 
Is almost too unpleasant. 

Michael. 

I love the nude ; 
Garments are nothing but the veils to beauty. 
No beating round the bush, sir, if you please. 

Julio. 

You need but to apply a larger scale 
To all that I have told you, and you have 
The plain unvarnished truth. The presty mill 

Is human nature, and the noble's pride 
Is artist's pride ; the sword a cutting word, 
The shattered wheels, a heart stabb'd to the 
core. 

Michael. 
Aha! 

Julio. 
You see, we need no horses here. 
Without their aid you can at once assist, 
Nay more, chastise, if so you have a mind ; 
The culprit is in reach of punishment. 

Michael (gravely and Jiaughtily). 
It well beseems you, sir, to hold to me 
This language. 

Julio. 
Buonarotti, wherefore force me 
To use it, then? Howl Think you, I forget 
The reverence which I owe your genius, 
Your master-hand? No, 'tis that very reve- 
rence 
Constrains me thus to parley with you ; for 
'Tis not one kind of master-skill, or genius, 
I prize, hut all, that to one lofty aim 
Work in accord with impulses divine, — 
Howe'er obscure, or poor in worldly wealth, — 
Well knowing, that the glorious tree of life, 
Which we in common phrase call genius, grows 
Much oftener on the bare and arid rock, 
Than in the rich and cultivated vale. 

Michael. 
Ho ! You should be a rhetorician, sir! 

Julio. 

I read full well the meaning 6f that taunt, 
Yet does it gall me not. The artist's words, 
You. think, are, like the hero's, works and deeds. 
There you are right ! Nor need I now repeat, 
How often, Angelo, my heart has bent 
In reverential wonderment before 
Your lofty godlike instinct, and mute wisdom. 
Yet man is not an artist, and no more, 
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But man as well. To show the beauteous traits 
Of sweet humanity is likewise art. 
Yours is a spirit strong, and rich in act ; 
Most frankly do I own it ; well, he just, 
And mock me not, if you discern in me 
A man of homely sense, nor lacking quite 
Those higher gifts that issue from the gods. 
I wish no honey'd speeches from you now; 
Your act it was, which set my tongue at large, 
Your act has equal power to fetter it. 

Michael. 
Well, sir, what would you ? 
Julio. 

Look you, Buonarotti, 
You've wounded to the quick this worthy pain- 
ter, 
By calling him a bungler. Is he a bungler ? 

Michael. 
Why, what a plague care I, sir, what he is ? 

Julio. 
And do you care for art no longer, then ? 

Michael. 

Let every man look to his own concerns. 

I do, and there an end ! Small matter 'tis 
To me, what others choose to say of me ; 
If he's no bungler, why, 'tis well for him. 
He is a saucy varlet, that I know. 

Julio. 

He is a good, kind-hearted, worthy man. 

This vintner is his foe, and led hhn wrong 

By telling him, you were a dyer, — yea, 

A supercilious conceited fellow, 

Prating of all things, and informed of none. 

He wish'd to raise your spleen 'gainst this poor 



Michael. 
Spake the rascal so ? 



Now then, you see, Antonio's not to blame ! 
He did not know you. 



Courtesy is due 
To strangers, as to friends. 

Jolio. 

And did you show it ? 

a (Michael is silent.) 

But one word more, ray friend, and I have done ! 
What Ve have both so unexpectedly 
Beheld this morning must — how could it else! 
Have filled you with surprise no less thau me. 
You are no purblind dullard, that in wood 
Carves pretty playthings, with no eyes to mark 
What others do. With, you, friend, art is 

science ; 
No form of it escapes your piercing glance ; 
Therefore you know as well as I, and better, 
How great an artist this poor hamlet boasts. 
You have seen many of his pieces there 

{pointing to the inn) 
In the saloon ; his Leda, Danae. 
Not in Madonnas merely lies his skill. 
In Parma he has painted, as I learn, 
Some frescoes full of poetry and power. 
Go to the church there, see his "Night," and 

then 
If his deserts appear not to your soul 
As bright as day, why. day will dawn no more. 

{To be continued.) 



THE PAKIS EXHIBITION. 

The following description of the Great Ex- 
hibition is the best we have seen, and is taken 
from the London Spectator. It may possibly 
be deemed a worn subject, but the pictorial 
characteristics of this article give it new life, 
and the comments are both interesting and in- 
structive.— Editors of Crayon. 

" Let the reader transport himself to the main 
avenue of the Champs Elysees, — on either hand 
its broad walks, its slender, dusty, close-set trees, 
its swarming cafes, and spectacles, and stalls, 
and seats. Midway down the walk, the Palais 
de 1' Industrie rears its imposing front — a de- 
cidedly favorable and striking example of the 
French classic, and one which we may pro- 
nounce well entitled to the permanence it is in- 
tended to obtain. Connected with the main 
building of white stone outside, wrought and 
cast iron inside, and glazed vaulting, is the 
straight unending Annexe, containing raw ma- 
terials, machinery in motion, and a miscellany 
of other matter which we flinch from studying 
the intricate French classification sufficiently to 
specify in fitting order. We walk, not without 
exertion, to the end of the Annexe; and before 
us, across the Avenue Montaigne, is the en- 
tirely distinct building where the Fine Arts of 
the civilized world — painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and engraving — are housed. 

"Selecting the grand entrance for its coup 
d'ceil, we pass under Elias Robert's sculptured 
group of France, her head rayed with a golden 
star, stretching forth crowns to be earned by In- 
dustry- and Art, — a group whose effectiveness 
sustains that of the entire ensemble; and we 
advance into the nave. The interior presents 
to the eye the rectangular hall of nave and side- 
aisles, with a single gallery above running round 
the entire circuit of the building, and as deep 
as the aisles themselves ; the whole surmounted 
by a vaulted ceiling. Twelve stone staircases, 
of an effect which the French grandiloquently 
call " monumental," lead to the galleries. The 
first impression produced on the Hyde Park ha- 
bitue" of 1851, is that of the comparative small- 
ness of the Paris building ; the vista is less ex- 
tensive, less intricate, and less peculiar. It is 
only when one has passed through the great 
circular chamber lying between the main build- 
ing and the Annexe, and explored the prolonged 
uniformity of the latter, that this first impres- 
sion is corrected, and one perceives that, in 
vastness of scale no less than in more essential 
qualities, the competition between the two great 
industrial efforts is bravely maintained. Another 
impression is that of the more complete and 
pre-d esigned ensemble of the whole; the seve- 
ral sections mutually assisting one another with 
a continuity of effect greater than character' 
ized the London collection : and here again, ir 
aid of the artistic French taste and arrange- 
ment which have thrown the materials into 
shape, we are to remember that the Annexe 
contains the more unwieldy and unmanagei 
objects, and that the works of strict art are in a 
separate building of their own. What remains 
is choice shop-stock in the main, resulting in a 
look more decidedly bazaar-like : and this, in- 
deed, is the prevailing aspect of the Palais de 
1' Industrie — an immense and a splendid bazaar, 
glutted with the show-pieces of the world, and 
itself, with its 6talage of stone and iron-work, 
resembling some ideal of railway architecture. 
Another point* that will occur to him whom 
Paxton's glass walls and roof encompassed with 
a flood of light, is the darkness of the Parisian 
aisles; an objection studiously combated, be- 
yond a doubt, but not entirely surmounted. 
But for the present we are still taking in the 
coup d'ceil from the nave ; looking from the 
painted casement at one of its extremities, 
wherein ' La France convits les Nations a l'Ex- 
positionUniverselle-'to the other, where '1'Equite 



preside a 1'accroissement des Echanges;" spe- 
culating on the qualities which make these and 
so many other French paintings, great and 
small, high art and low art, so clever, so em- 
phatic, and so powerless over the feelings; and 
glancing along the wealth of hangings and 
varied banners, which, with a touch too of dig- 
nity, enliven the walls. And first we notice 
the velvet and the Imperial l N* and eagle 
trophies, between which, against the gallery 
railings, como the names of the exhibiting 
countries; then the large flags, frequent tri- 
colors, and red drapery of the gallery arcade, 
with the countries' names repeated; and lastly, 
the forked pennons midway along both semi- 
circles of the vault, bearing the names of re- 
nowned and teeming cities. 

" Standing in the centre of the Have, or re- 
clining on one of its luxurious divans with 1 our 
face to the grand entrance, we find the entire 
aisle in front of us covered by the vast, the 
ever active, ever ingenious empire of French 
industry. In the superintending gallery, 
a slice of this space on the right hand is 
cut out for the' Pontifical States, bordered 
by their chafing neighbor Sardinia; to the 
left, another slice by Portugal, Spain (who 
covers a less space than her small sister), and 
Switzerland. The rest is still FrariCe. '"Imme- 
diately behind our back lies the territory ( an- 
nexed' by the United States. Belgium, Austria, 
Prussia, . Wurtemberg, Saxony, and Bavaria, 
with other German States, follow to the left. 
Over the right, half Great Britain reigns un- 
challenged. Her corresponding section of the 
gallery affords a corner, and one of consider- 
able extent, to her own India: here, also, along 
the line of junction between the south and 
north galleries, Egypt, Tunis, Turkey, China, 
Greece, and Tuscany, find room; South Ame- 
rica in gallery overlooks United States on 
ground floor ; while Denmark, Sweden, and the 
Low Countries, occupy the western portion, and 
link the Germanic lands with Switzerland. 
Thus, roughly speaking, France may he said to 
hold nearly one half of the Palace of Industry 
properly so called ; Great Britain' nearly a moiety 
of the remaining half; the rest of the world 
the residue. 

" To ask the reader to take a figurative walk 
with us through the huge building, to which 
France alone contributes objects congregated 
and classified under upwards of eleven thous- 
and several numbers, were fntilej. the walk, 
according to the limit of our opportunity, would 
become a run — the run a scamper. Hints and 
jottings of here and there something conspi- 
cuous must do instead. 

"One of the contributions which first strikes 
the visitor's eye by its vividness and beauty of 
color — to engage his judgment afterwards'by its 
important purpose- — is a light-house lantern, 
with revolving light ; reminding one of the 
similar object exhibited in Hyde Park. Sfceig- 
erwald of Bavaria sends some of the most 
beautiful and remarkable glass, netted or lacea 1 , 
as it were, with a gold pattern, light, brilliant, 
and moresco-looking. Some massive glass 
chandeliers in another spot recall the solidity 
and great scale of Osier's Fountain. Regard- 
ing the display of glass generallyj whether from 
France or elsewhere, it certainly comprises many 
skilful and favorable examples, such as would 
be almost universally called elegant or pretty, 
or sweet, or some other name of laudation ; 
yet it fails, like all modem work with very rate 
exceptions, to attain to anything deserving the 
title of positive beauty. We took' the glass of 
Mougin Brothers, of Portieux. as offering a fair 
average specimen, and looked .through it with 
some care from this point of view, and found 
the result decisive. In painted window-glass, 
France stands high relatively to other nations ; 
being able to take up all styles — Byzantine, 
mediaeval, or the manner of modern designing 
— and apply them with considerable success as 



